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THE BUSINESS CONGRESS. 

The business congress of to-day 
wields a mighty influence in the var- 
ious directions and business pursuit 
of America. We have our cattle econ- 
gress at St. Louis, our irrigation con- 
gress at Salt Lake, our mining con- 
gress at Denver, and soon. Men in- 
terested in these various questions 
from all parts of the country meet 
together and exchange ideas, all are 
greatly benefitted and their particular 
branch of industry is each time raised 
a notch in the scale of progress. We 
predict for the business congress a 
growing popularity «mong all classes 
and the benefits that will be derived 
from them ean searcely fail to ee cor- 
re es great. 


OUR LAW CLUB: 


‘The Commercial ave Club is ame 
a good work and is becoming more 


popular with the young menof the. 


Academy every week. Mr. W. E. 
Rydalch is the president of the organ- 
ization, and that gentleman has 
secured weekly lectures from some of 
the leading legal lights of the city, of 
which synopsis have appeared in the 
JouRNAL. These lectures will be con- 


tinued on important legal subjects | 
and will no doubt continue to meet | 
with favor. Every young man should | 
have anelementary knowledge of the 

business laws and the civil govern- | 

ment of our country,and by attending 

these lectures can secure that 

knowledge. 
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An inconsistency appeared in the 
last number of the JouRNAL between 
the heading and the on 
“Prizes.” Five dollars is the amount 
offered for the best article on 
raising for the Christmas 
the Business JOURNAL, 


aubcmnnemenmiemndiqnnnn! 


article 


beet 
number of 


Ir is gri itifying to see the Academy 
making rapid progressive strides. The 
latest idea is to offer to Normal ae 
dents free, or nearly free tuition, It | 
is to be hoped that not only will the | 

but 
departments 
init. The 


Normals be granted this boon, 
that eventually other 
will be allowed to share 
tuition at present, especially in the 
Commercial and Academic depart- 
ments, is quite an item tosome of the 
students, and a partial relief would be 
most heartily weleomed. 
eS 

On the 18, 19 and 20 insts., 2 min- 
ing congress will convene at Denver, | 
Colorado, It will no doubt be as large- 
ly attended and result in as good as 
did the irrigation congress recently | 
held : in Salt Lake City. 


Se 
COMPETITION is the life of trade. I¢ | 
is also the life of journalism. - | 


‘ 
| 
i 
! 


| 
| 


JOURNAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The man who will spend $300 per . 


» 


to the government and the city indi- 
rectly a $50-tax, without a murmur, 
will growl like “blazes” when he re- 


annum for whisky and thereby pay 
| 
I 
| 


is it? 


You see lots of men who have .got | 


lenty of “sand” when it comes fo a 
p 


ae up and knock-down fight, but : 


ceives his tax notice of $10. oe oe 


they haven’t the courage to say “No” 
when asked to examine the ceiling of 
a saloon through a beer-glass telescope. 
Why is it? 


— 


Some of the students, 
upon to speak, say they 


when called 
think of a 
great deal to say while on their seats, 
but when they get on their feet, it 
all leaves them. What a lot of good 
things remain forever unsaid in this 
world, simply because we can’t think 
of them. Why is it? 


An old scout said it was fine sport 
to hunt Indians, but not so fine when 
the Indians started to hunt him. 
Sometimes it’s nice to tell other peo- 
ple what you think of them, but it 
isn’t so nice when they tell what they 
think of you. Why is it ? 

NOVEMBER. : 

The following beautifn] poetical gem 
by the great American poet, William 
Cullen Bryant, will be especially ap- 
preciated at the pressnt season of the 
year: 


Yet one smile more, departing, dis- 
tant sun! 

One mellow smile through the soft 
vapory air. 

Ere o’er the frozen earth, the loud 
“winds run, 


| Or snows are sifted o’re the meadows 


bare. 

One smile on the brown hills and 
naked trees, 

And the dark rocks whose summer 
weathers are cast, 

Andthe blue gentian-flower, that, in 
the breeze, 


Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the 


last, 
Yet-a- fe sunny days, in a the 


be 
skirts the way 

And man delight in’ Boe in the 
ray. 


~Yet one rich smile, and we will try 


and bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, 
and darkened air. 


murmur by the hedge that” 


AS 
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‘Thirteen Dollars in Prizs, | the school we all attend, is one of 


The publishers of 
offer three prizes for the following 
literary productions. 

1. A eash prize of $5 for the best 
essay by any farmer or farmer’s boy, 
on the cultivation of thesugar beet. 

2. A cash prize of $5 for the best 
Christmas story, by any student of the 
B. Y. Academy. 


Christmas poem, by any student of 
the B. Y. Academy. 

The essay and story must not he 
shorter than three columns, nor longer 
than five columns of Tae JOURNAL. 

Those competing for the prizes will 
observe the following regulations: 

The essay, story, or poem must be 
signed by a nom deplue of the writer, 
and the manuscrip, placed in an en. 
velope, sealed, and addressed to the 
editor-in-chief, Mr. J. M. Jensen. Also 
on theoutside must be written the 
words: “Prize M. 8.” Then in an en- 
velope similarly addressed should be 
the nom deplume and true name of 
the writter. Send the matter through 
the Post Office, not later than Decem- 
ber 10th, 1891. 

Two committees consisting of three 
competent persons each, not connect- 
ed with the Academy, will act as 
critics and award the prizes. 


SPECIFIC BUSINESS. 


The preamble to every successful 
business attainment, and the charac- 
ter that merits it, is always told in 
the sequel to a well spent or a wasted 


life. Honor and fame on the right; 
humiliation, bankruptcy, financial 
disaster and embarassment on the 


left, always form the volume of the 
two. extremes, and few even glide 
smoothly along the dividing happy 
mediun. 

Among the endless phenomena 
of life and natural material surround- 
ings, men devote their tim and 
energy, from which to extract he ac- 
tual necessities of life, which are the 
children of Mother Invention. 

Business then may be termed the 
several avocations to which the time 
and energy of men and women are 
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given in ordeer to procure a livelihood. | 


So diversified are those avocations, 
that it illy becomes the pen of an am- 
atem to prescribe the course for any 
oneto pursue, beyond the natural 
adaptation, cultivation, and sagacity 
that he may possess. But experience, 


the best criterions that we have, being 
confronted with nameless professions 
and traders. 

First: to be specific, cuts the first 
niche in the heights of business fame. 
As civilization progresses, more diver- 
sified become the profession in life and 


except a master commands one, he will 
| be “Jack of all.” 
3. A cash prize of $3 for the best! 


The Intelligence that planned and 


_ designed the universe did equally well 


in creating a spirit perfectly adapted 
to that particular condition of nature. 
The sweet incense and spirit of Italy 
and Arabia are fully essential to the 
condition of Europe and America,thus 
the commercial intercourse in ex- 
changing these necessary commodities 
creates a new state of affairs,and men 
become adapted to them. As was 
Mahomet to the caravan, so is Jay 
Gould to the lightning express. Unlike 
the time when the “Barber’s pole” re- 
presented five or six of the deepest 
sciences of the age, we now are living 
in an era of specific individuality, 
commercially as well as professionally; 
therefore, the man who reaches the 
greatest eminence will be like an Edi- 
son; a persistent iron-willed Barnard 
Pallisey, an intrepid Napoleon, or a 
conquering Alexander. But, in the 
last scene and in every thoughtful 
moment we shoull have around us 
the safeguard of consistency, or rather 
moral and lucrative discrimination. 


Alexander conquered the world, but 
his appetite laid him low. Babylon 
shone in all her strength and proud 
grandeur; but the. pompous avarice of 
her king razed her magnificence to 
despoiled ruin and forgetfulness. So 
wtih the strongest minds of every age 
unless well balanced with the precious 
jewel, consistency, disaster has been 


; the result. 


From all the professional fragments 
extant the young man should com- 
bine his forces, until, from the latent 
surroundings he has built a fortifica- 
tion as strong as the walls of Babylon, 
or as invincable as the hosts of As- 
syria. 

Nearly three thousand years ago, 
“the wise man’ taught some of the 
best business principles ever spoken 
before or since; “A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches, 
and loving favor rather than silver 
and gold.” “Rob not the poor, be- 
cause he is poor;” “be thou not one of 


them that strike hands or are sureties 


for debts. If thou hast nothing to pay, 
why should he take away thy bed 
from under thee? Seest thou a man 
diligent in business, he shall stand be- 
fore kings and shall not stand before 
mean men,” 

Men imagine in this enlightened 
age when “wise pulling” and mono- 
poly infest business from centre to — 
circumference, that the words quoted 
above are suitable only for the days of 
caravans and goat skin water bottles; 
but no man will ever succeed in busi- 
ness, and have the approval of his 
God who do not include in his code 
most of those fundamental principles. 
Be a man, diligent in your business. 
Don’t become lucrative friends instead 
of generous citizens, nor take desperate 
chances in business, for it requires 
years to amass fortunes; and lastly, 
don’t run in debt, for none forgive you 
your obligations. j 


So to succeed in a moral and finan- 
cial sense, specific attention must be 
paid to a well regulated economical 
and consistent course of life, for, “men 
of character are the conscience of the 
society to which they belong”—Emer- 
son. And Luther asserts that the 
orosperity of a country depends, not 
on the abundance of its revenues, nor 
on the strength of its fortifications; 
butit consists in the number of its 
cultivated citizens; in its men of edu- 
cation, enlightenment, and character; 
here are to be found its true interest, 
its chief strength, its real power. 


SSS ee 


Which was It? 


One of the best compliments a 
“He 


preaches as if he meant every word he 


preacher can ever have is this: 


says.” Nothing is quite so soon de- 
tected as insincerity in the pulpit. 

A Western minister, who is not al- 
ways so careful as he ought to be in 
making his preaching and his prac- 
tice go together, was lately telling 
some friends a story of adventure. It 
was a large story, and the minister’s 
little ten-year-old girl was listening 
to it very intently. When he finished, 
she fastened her wide-open eyes upon 
her father’s face and said, very 
gravely: 

‘Is that true, or are you preaching 
now, papa?”— Youth’s Companion. 


—_——__—__—_~6 oe 
THE Academy boasts of a very effi- 
cient choir, numbering some thirty- 
five first class singers, 


Transfer of Real Estate, 

Synopsis of a lecture deliverad by 
A.L. Booth before the commercial Law 

Club of the B. Y. Academy, subject. 
“The Transfer of Real Property.” 

The term “real property” applies to 
lands generally, and to whatever is on 
the land in the shape of houses, grow- 
ing Crops, trees, ete., unless some spe- 
cial exception be made to the latter. 
“Personal property” is any kind that 
is moveable without necessary chang- 
ing or destroying it. In certain cases, 
therefore, houses, trees, ete. may ba 
personal property. 

The different methods of transfer- 
ring real property that we have are 
traceable to the customs of the mid- 
dle ages during which time the feudal 
system held sway over most of the 
countries of Europe. 

Land may be held ir fee simple, or 
as an estate tail, an estate for life, an 
estate by curtesy, an estate by mar- 
riage, by jointure, or as dower. 

Holding property in fee simple is 
haying absolute possession of it. No 
one except the owner has the right to 
say what he shall do with land held 
by such a title. He may cultivate it 
himself, rent it to other persons for 
the same purpose, or let it lie idle just 
as he wishes. 

An estate tail is not absolute but is 
restricted in one or more ways, or 
held on certain conditions and if the 


conditions are not fulfilled the land 
may revert back to the original 
owner. 


An estate for life is one held either 
during the life of the person purchas- 
ing, or as long as some one else lives. 

An estate by curtesy is that which 
a husband has claim upon at the 
death of his wife from lands which she 
possessed and which might have been 
inherited by their children now dead. 
This kind of estate is now almost if 
not entirely absolute. 

The terms estate by marriage, and 
jointure estate express their own 
meaning. Dower is that portion of 
the husband’s property to which the 
wife may lay claim after his death, 
and if she has not joined him in sign- 
ing a deed to land sold while the law 
of dower is in force she may regain 
possession of the same. She also has 
her choice as to the time of their 
married life that her dower may be 
computed, and this gives her a chance 
to pick the time when her husband 
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: ; | 
owned the most, provided she has not | 
joined him in disposing of it. | 
ie 
Property may be held temporarily, ' 
as by lease for a stated time or during 
the will of either party. A mortgage 
is a title that is not in force unless 
some conditional mention in the same 
is not fulfilled. 


| 
| 
| 
The most common instruments used 
to convey land are warrantee (or 
warranty) deeds, and qui-claim deeds. 
Both of these are called indentures 
from the fact that in earlier 
there were always two papers = 


times 


| were put together and the sides and 


ends cut or indented so as to corre- 
spond exactly in shape, and thus pre- 
vent new papers from being made out 
with changes in them. 
been altered since then, however, and 
one is now sufficient, A warrantee 
deed gives a person possession in fee 
simple, and is much better therefore 
than a quit-claim deed which simply 


The laws have 


| Says that the person signing will not 


interfere with the other one’s posses- 
sion, though some one else may. 

Possession of land may also be ob- 
tained through the working of the 
statute of limitations, but there are a 
great many contingencies in connec- 
tion with this, and a person is scar- 
cely ever safe without some kind of 
writing to show his title. 


ooo ee 


Management andDiscipline 


An elegant lecture on “Management 
and Discipline” was delivered by Dr. 
Karl G. Maeser befor the Normal or- 
ganization on Saturday evening last. 

The subject was divided into two 
heads, theoretical and formal, but ow- 
ing to the great extent of the subject 
only the theoretical was considered.The 
theoretical -was taken under three 
heads—intellectual, moral and spirit- 
ual. 

Under the intellectual head, the 
teachers were given some most excel- 
lent advice. The remark, “Know 
something of everything and know 
everything of something” was made 
especially forcible. It was highly es- | 
sential that the teacher should be pos- 
sessed of a general knowledge of all 
branches, and of some one particular 
branch, he should make an extra ef- 
fort to know all that could be known. 
The teachers were also urged not to 
“talk shop;” that is their profession 
should not be brought into conversa- 
tion while in society. Some good ad- 
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vice was given in relation to adapting 
one’s self to circumstances and being 
practical in schoolwork. 

Under the moral, the teacher was 
advised to cultivate his character by 
sacrifice and self denial. 

Moral strength could not be ac- 
quired in a day, nor could it be ac- 
quired fronf books. The teacher must 
also learn to exercise a good moral in- 
fluence over his scholars. This could 
only be done by conquering - seli. 

The spiritual was the third great 
division. The spiritual was the great- 
est of all and it had been sadly neg- 
lected,and as a consequence crime was 
on the increase. The teachers should 
rely upon God and ask him for spirit- 
ual aid. He will then gain firmness. 
Christ, the greatest of all teachers, 
understood this principle and taught 
it to his disciples. 

There is to-day a new educational 
system springing up which the world 
knows nothing about. The world’s 
philosophies have changed and will 
change, but this work will continue to 
grow and that will be the only change. 
Let all your plans and programmes 
have but one focus, the aim of the 
latter-day work. 

On motion of Mr. Andelin a vote 
of thanks was tendered Dr. Maeser 
for his excellent remarks. 


—_-_ -———_— ee &e —— 


Our Business College. 


In our business college the science 
of accounts is so thoroughly taught, 
that the learning and applying of 
methods of book-keeping thereafter 
is really a pleasure to the student. 

Theory should always precede prac- 
tice; he who starts to work on any 
other basis must surely fail. Book- 
keeping is no exception to the rule. 

Some book-keeper will say: “I got 
my knowledge of book-keeping in the 
office—I got it practically—I don’t 
believe in the theory of schools.” It 


-does not matter where you get the 


knowledge. Theory’ preceded every 
step; either close observation of the 
ways of doing things, or some friend 
in the office was your teacher. 

Our business college offers splendid 
opportunities for practice, doing with 
the hand and seeing with the eye 
what has been pictured to the mind. 
Earnest young men and women will 
succeed here as they do in other in- 
industrial pursuits. 
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OUR BOYS. ing yacht; he can not steer well at 
As this is entitled the Bustngss | first, being totally inexperienced and 


is it any wonder that there are so 
many lives wrecked on their first voy- 


JOURNAL, I suppose we shall have to 


treat largely on the methods, rules 


age. Boys are peculiar in many re- 
and facilities best suited to ad- spects. They cannot stand seclusion;) 
vance the interest of the sub-) they will seek society; must have 
ject involved. I wish go say a few | pleasure, excitement and employment. 


This is the time they should have a 
father’s sympathy and association. 
He should not allow business cares to 
wholy engross his time and thereby 
deaden his mind and heart to the in- 
through the columns of the students , terest and well-being of his boys, nor 

mothers so far forget themselves, be- 


paper. 
: ._ | ing absorbed in their domestic duti 
Our boys, who are they, and what is ; '"8 orbed in the sed mbes 


their mission in life? They are the 

future protectors and guardians of 

our government, social, civil and poli- 

tical. They are the administrators of 

laws and liberties, the builders of na- 

tions, countries and colonies, the origi- | ie ; 
nators of arts and sciences, the states- | 15 her life henceforth and dangerous the 
men of our republic, the explorers and | Path they tread thereon. But if in 
navigators of mighty waters, They home the proper discipline has been 
have their destinies as it were in their | Observed, when our boys go forth into 
own hands. God endows them with | te basy world before them, they hav, 
intelligence. He gives them their been safely carried over sand bars and 
agency,aud it is left for them to make have been wisely shielded and guarded 
RYecord to build a character and | ‘rough dangerous whirlpools, and 
maintain a reputation; how necessary | they leave the paren momiestend 
that the early training, childhood and rightly equipped. W sepia 4 feel parti- 
association of boys should be of a high ally sure that they will now stand a 
moral status of pure temperate habits, fair chance to enter business college, 
honest, upright principles; how im: | military academy credentialed for 
portant that they have a mother’s or | Something useful if not brilliant or 
sister’s holy love and gentle kind en- | @™inent in life. 

couragement in boyhood, for they The young men who succeed best in 
have tender affectionate hearts. I} business, or at least from my observa- 
have known the most sensitive, loving | tion and associations thus far, are 
natures, be ieath a rough worn coat, | those who are honest, moral and tem- 
perate in habits, who are energetic 


words, give some of my sentiments re- 
garding our boys, as I am mother, sis- 
ter and friend to them, (God bless 


them,) I take pleasure in speaking 


| give the proper amount of care to the 
mental, moral, and social training of 
their sons as well as daughters. For 
when the confidence between mother 
and children is broken, sad and lonely 


under a distant, cold exterior, 

Boys need kindness just as well as reliable, prompt, and accurate, who 
posess the sterling qualities of integri- 
gious training. They appreciate coun- ty, perseverance and force of charac- 


cil, assistance and sympathy when | ter,the prosperous and successful busi- 


given in the proper way. Some moth- | 2€88 Man can no more attain a stand- 


ers treat their boys differently from i and make firm his profession as 
their girls, thinking girls’ suphere in SUch without those principles, than a 
life calls for nothing but pett:ng ten- ship, heavely laden could reach its 
derness and flattery, instead of train- | destined port without compass or 
ing them to regard themselves as pilot. It is not wealth nor educational 
competent, Capable responsible beings, attainments alone that form the char- 
endowed with natural qualifications, 2¢ter that makes our boys what we 
whicn if developed and utilized, will Wish them tobe. Itis the soul, the 
place them on an equal footing with inate virtue, the pure intrinsic spirit, 
their brothers and make them the glowing within, filled with goodness, 
worthy help mate to man in life, which lives for a higher, nobler pur- 
which God intends them to be. pose than personal agrandisement and 

There is a period in every boy’s life Notoriety. The gentlemanly business 
when he needs an anchor, (where can ‘man, the courteous and affable school 
he find one so safe as home influence; boy is always a pleasant companion. 
He starts out in a small boat, or #ail- Therefore boys study politeness and 


girls. They require social and reli- 


that they fail to show their love and | 


practice gentle and loving kindness at 
home,in school and everywhere. Study 
the feelings and interests of your as- 
sociates, as well as your own. Every 
boy should learn a trade or have a 
profession, In a country like this with 


| its abundant resources there is no rea- 


sonable cause for failure. 

We feelevery day of our lives to 
thank God for our comfortable homes 
in Utah (free from famine and an- 
archy,. for our comendable institu- 
tions of learning, for our capable, effi- 
cient professors and teachers, who in- 
struct our children not only in the 
arts and sciences, but in the principles 
that will elevate, glorify and give 
light to their future existence, that 
stimulates every noble thought in so- 
cial, religious and political life. Our 
boys are the future strength and hope 
of Utah in connection and co-opera- 


| tion of our capable, intelligent, self- 


esteemed girls. Wishing the Business 
JOURNAL success. JI am sincerely, . 
J: P. Moe 
Frisco, Beaver Co. 
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NATURALIZATION. 


This isasubject that should be well 
understood by every citizen and all 
persons who contemplate becoming 
such. Itis a singular faet, though, 
that few persons understand the pro- 
cess by which a foreigner comes in pos- 
session of privileges equal to that ofa 
native-born American. We will here 
state it briefly in the words of Mr. 
Townsend. 

Naturalization is that legal process 
by which an alien ora foreigner be- 
comes a citizan of the United States. 
Congress has exclusive control over 
this subject. 

An alien is one whois born ina 
foreign country. The definition does 
not apply to children born in foreign 
countries, whose parents are citizens of 
the United States, and are temporarily 
absent on the publie business of the 
United States. Such children are 
considered native-born. 

At any time after a foreigner has 
become a resident in this country he 
may make his declaration of intention 


/on oath, before a court of competent 


jurisdiction to become a citizen of the 
United States. : 


Five years must have elapsed after 
a foreigner becomes a resident, and 
two years after declaration of inten- 
tion, before he ean become a citizen, - 


OR SR oS 


The declaration of intention may be 
made any time within three years, or 
longer, after becoming a resident; but 
at least two years must intervene after 
declaration of intention before taking 
the oath of allegiance,which is the last 
step in order to become a citizen. 

The oath of allegiance must be pre- 
ceded by the oath of other witnesses 
to the five years’ residence and good 
moral character of the applicant. 
These witnesses must be citizens and 
swear that they are well acquainted 
with the said applicant; that he has 
resided in the United States for tive 
years last past, and for a certain time 
in the State or Territory where appli- 
cation is made, and that, during that 
time, he has behaved as 1 man of good 
moral character, attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

When a foreigner becomes natur- 
alized, his children under twenty-one 
vears of age, if residents of the United 
States at the time, becomes citizens 
without further formality. If a for- 
eigner makes his declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United 
States, and dies b:‘fore the time to be- 
come naturalized,his wife and children 
may become citizens at that time on 
taking the necessary oath 


—— o@e 
THE STUDY OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 


“Westward the Star of Empire takes 
its way,” andin the West it seems, 
will goverment find its greatest 
advance 

As the ages have rolled in their on- 
ward course the political regulations 
of man hive improved. In the olden 
days life and prop:rty were subject to 
one man and were counted as naught, 
but to-day men rule, “deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 


governed.” 

What has brought about this 
change? Whyare the conditions now 
not the same as of yore? ~ “Intel- 
ligence”, comes the answer, “has 


wroght their reversal of the order of 
controlling, and mind, emancipating 
itself, has triumphed over force.”” The 
study that has been the greatest fac- 
tor in freeing mankind from the op- 
pressor’s rod, has been and is the study 
of the fundamental principles of 
government. 

Too little importance is attached by 
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many to the study of civil govern- 
ment; but what study is there that is 


of more consequence? From the be- 


ginning man has been contemplating 


upon it, and yet, even now perfection 
has not been reached in this great 
science. What a mistaken idea is it 
that there is no benefit to be derived 
from the study of civil government! 
No study is more benelicial to the 
student and to the country than the 
application of the talents to the in- 
vestigation of the corner stones of the 
laws of our fair government. 


Hand in hand with civil govern- 
ment belongs the study of history, 
but asthe beauty of the flower is above 
that of the bud so is the real beauty 
of the study ofcivil government above 
that of history. The aim of civil 
government is double—the cultivation 
ot the individual and the strengthen- 
ing of the government. The pupil 
becomes acquainted with the leading 
principles of government, the plan of 
the Republic is seen, the disadvanta- 
ges the founders of our nation labored 
under are noticed, and our govern- 
ment is compared with others. The 
knowledge thus gained develops the 
intellect and prcpares the young man 
or woman to lead in soziety. What 
student of civil government must 
such men as Washington, Webster 
and Garfield have been, and one wish- 
ing to travel the same road must work 
the same as they. 

But the greatest benefit derived 
from the study of civil government is 
to the nation. How ean free institu- 
tions be preserved without intelligence 
and what intelligence so necessary as 
a knowledge of civil government? 
One of the greitest of the educators of 
France, La Caalotais, gave expression 
to the following: “It is certain that 
in the education which was given at 
Sparta the prime purpose was to train 
Spartans.” Itis thus that ine very 
state the purpose should be to en- 
kindle a spirit of citizenship. 

How well can we profit by these 
remarks! How much they will assist 
as in educating young Americans in 
being true children of ‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” 


The results of the correct study of 
civil government cannot be fully com- 
prehended, but in the future our im- 
agination sees our people full of pa- 
triotism, our country prospering, our 
fame the fairest and our nation a race 
of kings. 
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Shorthand Extracts. 


Senator Sherman tells of one of his 
experiences dur.ng the trouble in Kan- 
sas in 1857. The congressional com- 
mittee was taking evidence in the 
West at the time. Shorthand was of 
course unknown on the frontier, A 
frontierman entered the committee 
room one morning swearing violently. 
He denounced the guvernment in the 


| strongest terms, and went on in a long 


When he had finished, Sena- 
“T do not 


tirade. 
tor Sherman said to him: 
elieve you mean all you say, do you?” 
lhe rufian with an oath replied that 
h: did. “But,” continued Sherman, 
“are you sure you are willing to stand 
y all you have said? Suppose I have 
your remarks read to you,” and with 
that Mr. Sherman asked the steno- 
grapher, who was sitting in another 
part of the room to read the notes of 
the man’s conversation, which, ata 
wink from Mr. Sherman, he had taken 
down. As the reporter began to read, 
the drunken ruffiian’s jaw fell and his 
eyes bulged out. He was astounded 
at t).e miracle of memory that was ap- 
parently being performed. When the 
reporter had concluded he asked to see 
his notes. The paper was handed him, 
and he looked at the hooks in a dazed 
way, and then raising his hand fran- 
tically to his forehead, exclaimed: 
“Snakes, by thunder.”—Barnes’ Short- 
hand Magazine. 

“T want aman,” said a New York 
merchant recently to the head of an 
employment bureau, “who can take 
my idea in three words and put it into 
shape in a letter neatly written, spaced 
and directed. If I can get such a man 
he is sure of a good place as long as Iam 
in business.” But the intelligence of- 
fice only rephed. “If we had twenty 
such men they could all find work to 
morrow and as many the day after.” 


| “If a young man wanted to be always 


sure of a good position,” said a busi- 
nees man in Boston lately, “I would 
have him learn to write well, master 
shorthand and typewriting, and add 
book-keeping so that he could keep 
my accounts at a pinch. Then no- 
matter how hard the times might be, 
he would be sure of work.” —Eachange. 

There is no study more beneficial in 


the development of the mental facul- 
ties than shorthand. It strengthens 
the memory to a wonderful degree and 
on account of the variety of occupa- 
tion it affords, acquaints persons with 
subjects they could not otherwise learn 
of, were they possessed of simply a 
common education, 
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POSTAL INFORMATION. | 


Letters will go wrong occasionally 
and postal errors will sometimes oc- 
cur, but nine times out of ten, the 
fault can be traced to some one not 


connected with the postal department. 

The following postal hints have 
been received from Postmaster Mc- 
Causlin, of this city, and if they are 
noted and their instructions carefully 
carried out, we have no doubt but 
that postal irregularities will be ma- 
terially diminished. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE PUBLIC. 


1. Address mail matter legibly and 
fully. Give name of post office and 
State in full, street and house number, 
or box number. If the office be a small 
one add the name of the county. 

2. Put your name and address upon 
upper left hand corner of all matter 

. mailed by you. 

3. On foreign letters always place 
the namo of the country in full. 

4. Do not use thin  envelops. 
Stamped envelopes are the best. 

5. Register all valuable letters. 

6. Send money by money order. 

7. If your mail is delivered by car- 
rier, provide a letter box at your resi- 
dence or place of business. 

8. Affix stamps securely and on the 
upper righs hand corner. 

9. Do not tender for postage stamps 
money so mutilated as to be uncur- 
rent, or more than twenty-five cents 
in copper or nickel coins. | 

10. Do not ask the postmaster or | 
clerk to affix stamps for you. 

11. Do not ask credit for postage 
stamps. 

12. Do not ask credit for money or- 
ders. 

13. Do not tender checks or drafts in 
payment of money-orders, or any 
money except that which is legal 
tender, and National bank notes. 

14. Upon the corner of envelopes 
supplied by hotels, direct what dispos- 
al shall be made of letters if undeliy- 
ered. 


THE CLASSES OF MAIL MATTER. 


Domestic mail matter is divided in- 
to four classes, as follows: 

First CLass.—Letters, postal cards 
and matter wholly or partly in writ- 
ing, Whether sealed or unsealed (ex- 
cept manuscript copy accompanying 
proof sheets or corrected proof sheets 
of the same), and all matter sealed or 
otherwise closed against inspection. 
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RATES OF PosTaGE.—Two cents per 
ounce or fraction thereof. Postal cards, 
one cent each. On “drop” letters,two | 
cents per ounce or fraction thereof at 
other offices. | 


SECOND CLass.—Newspapers and 
publications issued at stated intervals 
as often as four times a year, bearing 
a date of issue and numbered consecu- 
tively, issued from a known office of 
publication, and formed of printed 
sheets, without board, cloth, leather | 
or other substantial binding. Such 
publications must be originated and 
published for the dissemination of in- 
formation ofa public character, or 
devoted to literature, the sciences, art 
or some special industry. They must 
have a legitimate list of subscribers, 
and must not be designed primarily 
for advertising purposes, or for free 
circulation at nominal rates. 

Rates OF PostaGE.—When sent by 
publisher thereof and from office of 
publication, including sample copies, 
or when sent from news agency to ac- 
tual subscribers or other news agents, 
one cent per ounce or fraction thereof | 
when mailed at letter carrier offices 
and one cent per pound or fraction 
thereof, 


On newspapers and periodical, pub- 


lications of second class when sent by | 


other than publisher or 

one cent for each 

tion thereof. 
On newspapers (excepting weeklies) 


news agent, 
four ounces or frac- 


and periodicals not exceeding two 


ounces in weight, when deposited in 
letter carrier office for delivery by car- 
rier, one cent each; on periodicals, 
weighing more than two counces, two 
cents each. 

On newspapers, other than weeklies, 
and periodicals when disposed by pub- 
lisher or news agent in letter carrier 
office for general or box delivery, one 
cent per pound; when deposited by 
other than publishers or news agents, 
for general or box delivery, one cent 
for four ounces or fraction thereof. 

On weekly newspapers deposited by 
publisher or news agent in letter car- 
rier Office for letter or box delivery by 
carriers, one cent per pound or frac- 
tion thereof; when deposited by other 
than publisher or news agent, one 
cent for each package not exceeding 
four ounces and one cent for each ad- 
ditional four ounces or fraction there- 
of. 

Publications 
copy to each 


of second class, one 
actual subscriber in 
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county where same are printed, in 
whole or in part, and published, free; 
but the same shall not de delivered at 
letter carrier office, or distributed by 
carriers, unless postage is paid there- 
on at rate of one cent per pound. 

THIRD CLAss.—Books, periodicals 
and matter wholly in print (not in- 
cluded in second class), proof-sheets, 
corrected proof-sheets, and manuscript 
copy accompanying the same. 


DEFINITION OF “PRINTED MATTER,” 


“The reproduction upon paper, by 
any process except that of handwrit- 
ing, of any words, letters, characters, 
figures or images, or any combination 
thereof, not having the character of 
an actual and personal correspon- 
dence.” 


DEFINITION OF A “CIRCULAR.” 


“A printed letter, which, according 
to internal evidence, is being sent in 
identical terms to several persons. It 
is permissible to write, in circulars the 
date, the name of the person addressed 
or of the sender, and to correct mere 
typographical errors. 

Rares oF Postace.—One cent for 
each two ounces thereof, 

FourTH CLass— Merchandise, name- 
ly, all matter not embraced in the 
other three classes, and which is not 
in its form or nature liable to destroy, 
deface or otherwise damage the con- 
tents of the mail bag. or harm the per- 
son of any one engaged in the postal 
service, and not above the weight pro- 
vided by law. 

Rates oF PostaceE.—One cent per 


_ ounce or fraction thereof, but on seeds 


cuttings, roots, scions and plants, one 
cent for each two ounces or fraction 
there of. 


THE LIMIT OF WEIGHT. 


A package must not exceed four 
pounds in weight, unless it be a sin- 


gle book. This restriction does not 


| apply to books or documents publish- 


ed or circulated by order of Congress, 
or official matter emanating from any 
Government Department, or from the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The four pound limitation does not 
apply to second class matter mailed 
in packages at the pound rate. 
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The Washington Post, following the 
lead of some schoolboy, as we imagine, 
suggests that it is perhaps because 
history repeats itself that it gets to be 
so very dry. 


One Thing at a‘Time. 
Hundreds of men have made fail- 
ures if life by dabbling with too many 


things. The man who attempts to do 
everything well accomplish but little. 


We often hear the remark: “How is 


it Mr. Jones is doing so nicely, while 
Mr. Smith is not?” The fact is, Mr. 
Jones turns his attention and applies 
his full energies to one thing, making 
a success, while Mr. Smith attempts 


to meddle with half a dozen different 
things, making a failure of all. 

So it is with the student. The one 
who turns his whole attention to 
study while at school comes out at the 
end of the year one of the graduates, 
while he who studies, counts and di- 
vides his attention among many 
things, leaves school dissatisfied with 
himself. 

Every person who desires to suc- 
ceed in life must likewise be the suc- 
cessful student. While at school, he 
must train himself to keep his mind 
and atetntion on one thing, and when 
leaving, single out from a vast num- 
ber of employments some vocation 
best adapted to himself, and to that 
alone devote himself thoroughly. 

In order to accompilsh satisfactori- 
ly what we begin, we should have no 
time to deeote to useless trifling, but 
put as many strokes of faithful labor 
as possible toward the accomplish- 
ment of some definite good. 

As Dr. Mathews once said: “Many 
a person misses being a great man by 
splitting into two middling ones.” 
Toe highest ability will accomplish 
but little if scattered on a multiplici- 
ty of objects; while one on the other 
hand, if one has but a thimbleful of 
brains and concentrates them all on 
the thing he has in hand,he will accom- 
plish miricles. Momentum, in Phy- 
sics, properly directed will drive a 
tallow candle through an inch board. 
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Care of the Teeth. 


BY DR. CHRISTENSEN. 


The object of this short article is to 
awaken a more active interest in the 
care and preservation of the teeth, to 
show their important effect upon com- 
fort, health and good looks, to im- 
press upon the minds of an intelligent 
people the benefits of an early and 
constant care of the teeth and mouth, 
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1 
the necessity of their perfect cleanli- 


ness and the unpleasant features 
which are the inevitable result of neg- 
lect in this direction; since the direct 
sympithetic condition of the teeth, 
with the organs of the body has 
much to do with the general health of 
the individual. 


Probably the most common cause 
is the one which might be most easily 
remedied, that of allowing food to re- 
main upon and between the teeth, to 
decompose, forming an acid which 
acts rapidly on the enamel and im- 
mediately destroys it. 

Scurvy, or inflammation of the 
gums, is a serious disease, and if neg- 
lected, not only e.uses suffering, but 
loss of the teeth as well. The neglect 
of proper cleaning of the teeth causes 
the breath to become fetid, poisoning 
the fluids of the mouth, making the 
breath not only offensive to the 
owner, but obnoxious to all whose ill 
fortune itis to come in contact with 
it. These poluted fluids carry a long 
train of ailments; they cause indiges- 
tion; the eyes and ears suffer with the 
teeth, and their diseased condition is 
the direct cause of neuralgia, head- 
aches, and a general disturbance of 
the nervous system. 

The teeth should be carefully cleaned 
after each meal and before retiring at 
night, the last being the most impor- 
tant time, as the food has a longer 
time to remain in contact with the 
teeth. A soft brush is best for the 
purpose. 

The teeth should be brushed up and 
down, the upper ones down and the 
lower Ones up, not from right to left 
and the reverse, as is usually done. 
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“TIo’nance,”’ 


A Georgia paper, the Quitman Free 
Press, tells a story of the odd result of 
an oldnegro’s attempt to use a “big 
word.” The old man was up before 
Judge Gerry of Dawson, charged with 
some small offense, 

“Have 
asked. 

“No, sah.” 

“Can’t you get one?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Don’t you want me to appoint one 
to defend you?” 

“No, sah; I jes’ t’ot I’d leabe my 
case to de ign’ance ob de co’t!”” 


you a lawyer?” the court 


POETICAL GEMS. 

The following poetical effusions 
have been received from members of 
Rhetotic A. They were dashed off 
in the traditional 
cheer and comfort Bro. Anderson: 


idle moments to 


O lovely the flowers that bloom in the 
Spring, 

The birds, too, that warble their songs 
of delight. 

Through woodlands and valleys, their 
happy notes ring 

The beauty that springs from 
earth to our sight. 


the 


Chide not those tears of heart felt 
grief, 

But let the fount of sorrow flow; 

"Twill give the soul such sweet relief, 

And soften every pang of woe. 


Here we meet around this table 
Strewn with books of varied hue; 
Some are made by fingers able 
And are quite disfigured too. 


Writing rhythm, learning meter, 
Taxing patience quite complete, 

Tull we think some things are sweeter 
Than mere amphibrachic feet. 


In the midst of grief and sorrow, 
In your hours of care, 

Would you consolation borrow, 
Seek the Lord in prayer. 


Go gather your roses and pluck one 
for me, 

The fairest the Flower-world bears on 
her breast 

With care cut it safe from the old 
mother-tree, 

TH care not astraw what you do with 
the rest. 


We both sat inthe old arm-ehair, 
As we had done some times before, 
But she was taken by the ear 


And I was aided out the door. 


The desirability of care in expres- 
sion can hardly be too forcibly im- 
pressed upon those who write adver- 
tisements of all sorts. 

A very peculiar effect was produced 
by the following announcement, con- 
tained in the advertisements of a 
county fair: 

“Among other attractive features of 
this great Fair there will be highly 
amusing donkey-races and pig-races. 

“Competition in these two contests 
open to citizens of the county only!” 
—Youth’s Companion, 
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NEXT YEAR’S BEET 
CROP, 


At the Sugar factory, may be seen 
any day dozens of farmers unloading 
their crops into the long half under- 
ground bins north of the works. It 
occurred to a reporter of the JouRNAL 
that the views of these experimenters 
in anew industry might be interest- 


ing. So going up to one of them he 
asked: 


“Well, what do you think of beet 
rising now?” 

“Tt ain’t what it’s cracked up to 
be.” 

“Why so? You seem to have a fine 
lot of beets here.” 

“Yes, but there ain’t enough of ’em. 
My crop won’t averageeight tons to 
the acre, and that don’t pay for hired 
hands,” 


“Well, are you going to try it 
again?” 

“Don’t think I will. I ean beat. it 
all out raisin’ potatoes. But then 


they say this wasn’t a very good sea- 
“son, and we got our beets in too late.” 


“Well,are there many farmers that | 


feel as you do?” 

‘Lots of ’em, lots of ’em.” 

“What will the fictory do next 
yéar then? It will be ‘a pity if this 
grand machinery must be idle,” 

“Oh, it won’t be idle, the com- 
papy’llsee to that, They’ve got al- 
most en ugh land of their own to run 
it. Besides all the fools ain’t 
yet. They'll get a lot 
roped in next year.” 

“You speak of being ‘roped in.’ ITs 
not the company fulfilling its prom- 
ises?” 


dead 


more of us 


“Oh, yes; they’re buyin’ our beets. 
but the trouble is they don’t pan out 
as they told us last spring they would. 
The beets are toosmall. It takes just 
as much titre to tend, dig and topa 
little beet no bigger’n your thuinb as 
it does a good sized one like this.. My 
beets are all small, but all the sweeter 
for that, they tell me.” 

“Now, honestly, didn’t your ground 


bake around these beets, and didn’t | 


you raise a fine crop of weeds along 
with them? You must have had too 
many irons in the fire.” 

“There may be somethin’ in that, 
and then it’s the first year, you know. 
You can’t learn it all at once.’ 

“Well, I think you would better 
conclude to try it next year again.” 

“Maybe I will, maybe I will.’’ 

Going a little farther along the line 


| costed another man,whose appearance 
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of unloading teams, the reporter ac- 


indicated a wide awake brain as well 
as an active muscle, 

“Well, have you made your fortune 
this year raising beets?” 

“Hardly, but ’ve made good wages 
and got my pay in cash, something I 
never did before 
ley.” 

“That’s rather a pleasing surprise. 
I was aboat to lose hope, after listen- 
ing to the gloomy story of that old 
man at the other end. Do you know 
him—that old chap younder whose 
hair and beard seem to 
seed?” 


farming in this val- 


have gone to 


“Know him! he couldn’t raise 
squash. You ought to have seen his 
beets, this summer.” 

“But he tells mea great man y of 
the farmers are discouraged.” 

“Well, he 7s about right there. You 
know most of our farmers are bull- 
headed. They think that any man 
what tries to farm in this country by 
the rules of chemistry will get left. 
Some of them paid noattention to what 
Mr. Granger told them simply because 
he wore a and collar. They 
wish But they’ll 


nectie 


they had nov. 


! learn.” 


“What, In your opinion, is the 
cause o/ such a light crop?” 

“Well, in tha first place tha zroun] 
was not well prepared. Then in many 
cases it was so dry that the beets 

| didn’t come up whole rods ata stretch. 
Where they were not roperly 
thinnedout they grew small on that 
account. In some places thoy were 
flooded and the ground baked. And, 
you know, we have weeds in this 
couutry. I guess I’ve done as well 
as anyone in Lehi. I have raised 


as high as 25 tons, and 15 per cent. 
saccharine at that, and I expect to 
average about 20 tons to the acre.” 

“You'll get rich at that.. What is 
the secret of your success?” 

The secret of my success is to make 
a long, slim beet like this grow about 
every six inches. Just let a farmer 
take care of that and the tonnage will 
take care of itself.” 


BLY. A. BRIEFS. 
THE new desks are being placed in 
the new Academy. 


Dip you see the eclipse of the moon 
on Sunday evening? 


Tue students are very highly clated 
over the addition of Lieutenant 
Wright to the Academy faculty. 


¥ 
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We are glad to announce that as- 
sociate Editor Bird is recovering from 
his late illness. 

Dr Magser, aftera brief stay at 
home, has again taken the educational 


field. He is now in Arizona. We 
wish him God speed. 
SomME trilobites have been received 


by Professor Isgreen, from Millard 
county. They belong to the Silurian 
age of the Palezoic era and are esti- 
mated by geologists to be 20,000,000 
years old. They are dead. 

“MAN’s work is imperfect, but God’s 
work is perfect. The most highly 
polished razor under a powerful micro- 
scope presents a.rough surface, while 
the wings of a butterfly, the workman- 
ship of God’s hand, appears equally 
smooth, no matter how powerful the 
microscope.”’—Dr. Maeser. 


WHEN some of the young ladies 
from Springville saw the article in the 
last issue of the JouRNAL about the 
“dog, the cupboard, the bread, ete,’ 
one of them remarked “Evidently 
some of the editors of the Busrnrss 
JOURNAL would like an invitation to 
luncheon 


LETTERS have been received from L. 
Kk. Eggertson, Ypsilanti, Mich., and 
J.S. Nelson, Geshen in acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the BusinEss 
JOURNAL. Mr. Eggertson states that, 
he is a graduate of the class of ’86, and 
is at present attending the Cleary 
Business College. Mr. Nelson promises 
future correspondence. 

BEHOLD on a certain day while the 
students were gathered together at 
the Sugar Factory, a person who was 
a chief among the workers spoke un- 
to the young ladies after this manner: 
“Tf you would come into this Factory 
more frequently, sugar would be mau- 
factured mueh more cheaply, as you 
| are sweeter than the beets.” 


-KANDY KITGHEN, 


Oyster Bay 
WE HAVE 


FRESH MADE CANDIKS,. 


Ivery day, and serve 


OSTERS IN ALL STYLES. 


| T. ©, BROWNELL, Proprietor — 
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Students’ Loan Assoet tion 


Of Utahk. 
Capital, - $70,000, 


Dhis association has been organized for 
the purpose of assisting worthy, as- 
piring young men and won er 
to attend the 


Brigham Youre / eaten | 


And cther places of learning, by loaning 
them money at 
LOW RATE OF 
—INTEREST— 
ON LONG TIME 
The Capital Stock is divid. d into 
shares of 


One Dollar Each! 


The A-scciotion is to Endure for a Term 
of Fifty Years, 


BEV ToEND Ss 


Will be paidto the Stockholders until 
One Hundred Per Cent. has been 
paid, after which dividends 

will ceare. 


OF EDUCATION, 


—:AND— 


FRIENDS 


PHILANTHROPIC PERSONS, 


Ave asked to take stock in the 


STUDENTS’ LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


(0@ Further information will be given 
on application to the Secretary. 


Board of Directors: 


ony CLUFF, Jr.. President. 
‘D:D. HOUTZ, Vice- President, 
ra E: Booru, 
E. A. WILSON, 
W. H. DUSENBERRY. 


- Jos. B. KEELER, 


Secretary and SS ace 


PROVO 


EAST CO-OP. 


DSSS dS . ae 
in addition to 


Ceaseiess Tollers for lrade. OFFICE SUPPLIES. 
a ee TOY SE Te 


— Wholesale and Retail— 
UTAH 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
72 Main St., Salt Lake City. 
Duncan M. McALristrr, 
Maniger. 


tducational Works, 


And Books on all Subjects, 


Or, Gost, Groceries, Bests, | 
Shees, Nats, Ceps and 
Furnishing Goods, 

QUR STOCK ALWAYS COMPLETE. 


Corner J and 7th streets. 


Students’ Supplies 


Family Suppiles. 


De. J, 2. Cliristensen, 
Dental 1 Surgeon. 


I have had thirty-five years experi- 
ence in dental work. All work promptly 
done and satisfection guaranteed. Gold 


SILVER, GLASS and CHINA 
; , | Fill'ngs, Cold Caps, 4old Crowns, Gold 
Bridge Work and Gold Plates, also 


WARE, 
E | Alumini and Rubber Plates, the cheap- 
FARM IMPLEMENTS, | est and best in the market. 


. Z I will extract teeth free of charge for 
WAGONS AND CARRIAGES, | ali students who are not able to pay, 
-: All at Lowest Prices. -:- 


and will give them special rates on all 
= MOS Positively, I extract teeth by 
W is H 2 G Tav & Co. | Electric Gas without pain. 


other work. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


PROVO CIYi ¥, . 5 UTAH. 

Paid in Capital - ~ a $50,000 
Surplus - - - 21,000 
A. O. SMooT, Biesieue: : S. Ss. JONES, Vite President 
C. A. GLAZIER, Cashier. 


Directors. 
T. R. CUTLER, JOHN C. GRAHAM, WALTER R. PIKE, 
H. H. CLUFE, - J. P. R. JOHNSON 


Safe deposit Vaults, Absolutely Fire Proof..- = Rents $3 to $15 per year. 
Receives Deposits Paynble on Demand. Collections Sent Us Receive Prompt 
Attention and Remitted at Lowest Rates. 

Correspondents, K 
New York - - - - - - - - 
Sap Francisco - - - “ - 
Salt Lake City, = 5 = - 


Arex Hppauist, At Browns Restaurant 
BOOTS _ND_ SHOES =. LUNCH COUNTER, 


You ean secure the best of 
gvod 


WARM MEALS, 


National Park Bank 
Pacific Bank 
Daven National Bank 


4 


x 


CUS.OM WORK 


—AND— 
And the choicest of 
WE ATEOTIN CG. 
* PIES AND CAKES. 
34 Centre Street, Don’t forget to glance at Hill’s 


iTrDA Er, daisy, delightful, delicious prize 


PROVO, - | Wedding cake. 


ess BOOETS AND SELOR Sma 


@@- CALL AND EXAMINE OU COMPLETE LiNE OF Waggy 
GENTS’ AND LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 


A special discount to all Students at 


NAT = 


QOALTER be SUELOROT C0, | 


--THE SALT LAKE MUSIC DEALRS,-- 


Wesiern depot for 


WEBER. ESTEY, CAMP & (0’S., 


AY Sa DASHES a ORGANS. 


249,000 im use. 
Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, 
Accordeons, etc. 
New Sheet Music and Books. i 
COALTER & SNELGROVE CO. 
The largest Stock of Music in the West. 


| SSA NER AGU ts 
PHOTOGRAPHER, COPYING, 


ANL ENLARGING, 
--Special Rates to Stucents,-:- 
Union Block, Provo, Utah. 


- GEo. A. Du BFR TE, KN 


mm mt 1 vu, 
—INSURANCE,— 


REAL ESTATE AND LOANS 


Representing over $200,000,000 


Assets in the Leading Companies’ 


Farm Loans 4 Specialty. 


Office in First National Bank Building, 


PROVO, UTAH, 


ZatoLEeRs, 


TWO DOORS EAST OF MILI. RACE. 


i. F. Themes 


26, 28, 80, 32 EAST FIRST SOUTH STREET, — 


——-—_ — SALT LAKE OEY, 


Folicits the patronage of the entire community for 


NAY GOODS, GENTS’ FURNISHINGS, 


SHOES AND CLOAKS, 


R K. THOMAS 


iia S. JONES & COs 


lave lately imported a large line of 


LADIES WRAPS, DRESS GOS and UNDER im | 


Students, 
best Prices, and the best Quality of Gaods in the City. 


MEN'S AND BOYS' CLOTHING; 
Underwear, 
Boots and Shoes: | 5 
— §. SJONES & CO, 


always Denlember that we can give You the: 


